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STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

Columbia, 26tb November 1846. 

" Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to report on the 
"defects of the present Free School System, and the changes 
" necessary to insure the accomplishment or the end for which 
" it was established." 

" Referred to R. F. W. All8T#n." 

In carrying out the intention expressed in the foregoing 
resolution, which the undersigned, at the request of the So- 
ciety, cheerfully essays to do, as far as he id able ; he will take 
leave to recur to the earliest Free Schools of the Colony, and 
to the institution of many benevolent Societies, up to an ear- 
ly period in the present century, whose object was altoge- 
ther, or in part, the education of the needy. • 

This reference to the past is not without interest, and will 
afford instruction, perhaps to' the honest inquirer, to some 
public spirited man, who may be desirous to render liis aid 
either by direct action, or encouraging countenance to the 
great cause of education — a cause, second in importance 
only to that of our holy religion. 

The beneficent spirit which shed its influence on the edu- 
cation of youth in the earlier days of the colony of South-Ca- 
rolina, wai^evinced by the " Society (in London) for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts," which employed 
its Missionaries (of the Episcopal Church) in teaching for se- 
veral of the parishes. To the example, encouragement and 
stimulus -afforded by that Society, is chiefly due the devel- 
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opment of the liberal disposition manifested by many wor- 
thy and wealthy planters, who contributed of their sub- 
stance to establish Free Schools at several places. The 
Legislative Council was also attentive and liberal in this 
regard. As early as 1712, Dr. Dalcho says, a Free School 
was established in Charleston.* 

In 1728, the Rev. Richard Ludlam, who, as Missionary 
from the " Society," had been five years in charge of the 
Parish of St. James', Goosecreek, dying, bequeathed to 
the " Society," all his estate both real and personal, in trust, 
for erecting and maintaining a School for the instruction of 
the poor children of that parish. This fund was improved 
at interest, was increased by individual subscriptions, and 
by a legacy, and in 1778, when the Vestry of the Episcopal 
Church of St. James' Parish was incorporated for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the Will of the Rev. Mr. Ludlam, 
they "received from the Rev. James Harrison, Agent and 
Missionary, the accounts, books, &c., belonging to the Lud- 
lam fiinc^ together with the balance of ^16,272 2«." 

The fund now amounts to $9,526 ; and 38 children re- 
ceive the benefits which it dispenses. The Vestry report 
annually to the Legislature. This fund has a claim upon 
certaia lands in Texas, which if satisfied, will add some 
four thousand dollars more to its productive capital. 

In 1721, Mr. Richard Berresford dying, bequeathed to the 
Vestry of the Parish of St. Thomas and St. Dennis, in trust, 
for the purpose of educating the poor, a fimd said to have 
been equal to ^6,500 Carolina money ; in 1732 Mr. Rich- 
ard Harris, bequeathed ^1,000, the interest of which was 
to be appropriated the same way. In 1762, eight poor chil- . % 
dren were clothed, boarded and educated at th.e expense of v%^^'j 

* From the same author, I learn by Act 23d February 1722, the Justices of the 
County Courts, were authorised to erect a Free School in each County and pre- 
cinct, to be supported by assessment on lands and negroes. These Schools were 
bound to teach ten poor children each, if sent by said Justices.-— C&»rc4 History, 
p. 96^-note. 
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this charity. In 1777, this fund was ^£16,013 35. lid. cur- 
rency ; it now amounts to $38,397 60, out of the interest on 
which, fourteen children are clothed, lodged and schooled. 

In 1733, Trustees were appointed by Act, to establish a 
Free School at "Childsbury town," (Strawberry Ferry ?) 
founded on a legacy from John Childs, increased nearly 
fourfold by individual subscription, and also by a legacy 
from Francis Williams of Berkley County. 

In 1734, Commissioners were appointed to found and 
govern a Free School at Dorchester,* St- George's Parish. 
Whether or not these charity funds are now in existence, 
and still available I am not informed. There is, or ought 
to be, a Free School in lower Saluda Battalion, Laurens 
District, endowed by Dr. Thomas Wadsworth. 

I understand there is a fund for education in Beaufort 
District. There is one also in Edgefield District, bequeath- 
ed by Mr. Alexander Downer, for educating orphans, the 
Commissioners of which are required to report to the Court 
of Equity and to the Legislature. 

By the Will (dated 7th September 1796) of Dr. John De 
la Howe, of Abbeville Disirict, who died not long after, the 
bulk of his property was devised to the Agricultural Society 
of South-CaroUna, in trust, for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining forever, at his former residence in that dis- 
trict, an Agricultural School, for 12 poor boys, and 12 poor 
girls, to.be boarded and clothed, as well as educated and 
taught to work. In 1805, the Agricultural Society resigned 
their trust ! The Legislature appointed Trustees to execute 
the Will. The fund is suflBciently well administered, so far 
as regards its preservation, as the return of the Trustees to 
the Ordinary and to the Legislature will show. Capital, 
$42,000. Whether or not the spirit of the Testator's Will, 
requiring scientific as well as practical (Agricultural) educa- 



n/v 



* The lands and iiinds of the Dorchester Free School, were for many years 
expressly exempted bom taxation. 
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tion, is carried out, the records of the Legislature do not 
show* He was himself a scientific man, and he particularly 
desired that the children at his School should be taught 
Chemistry. 

Nor have the good people of the City and incorporated 
Towns been unmindful of their influence in this regard. 
Many Societies and Academies have been incorporated 
within a hundred years, the object of which was, either in 
part or altogether, the education of the needy, giving prefer- 
ence always to orphans and children of deceased members. 
Among them are mentioned, 

1761. The South-Carolina Society in Charleston; charter- 
ed in the year 1751 ; it weis in existence fourteen years before. 
This venerable coiporation, besides sustaining by its bounty 
50 widows or families, educates 12 children at an expense 
of $20 for the smaller, $40 for the larger, per annum ; and 
appropriates per annum $100 for educating the children of 
one family, and $60 for those of another at silch schools as 
their parents select. Capital $116,455 87 ; annual income 
$10,961 01. 

1757. The Winyaw Indico Society in Georgetown. The 
members associated about 7th March 1755 ; chartered 81st 
May 1757 ; Thomas Lynch first President. Capital now 
$11,768 60.* The income from which, is wholly devoted 
to the support of a School for needy children of both sexes ; 
the number is limited to 25. There is seldom a single va- 
cancy for a longer space than one month. 

1769. The Fellowship Society in Charleston ; organized in 
1762. The Capital of this Society is now $62,291 95 ; in- 
come $5,000 — of this income one-fifUi is appropriated, if 
necessary, to educating children of deceased members ; 
there are only 8 boys and 4 girls. Three-fifths are devoted 
to charity. 

* ThiB Charitable Society lost $7,000 by the failure of the United States Bank ; 
and the South-Carolina Society also lost $17^00 by the same failure. 
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In 1777, Mount Sion Society, in Fairfield District. 

In 1777, Catholic Society, in Camden. 

In 1778, Salem Society, in Camden. 

In 1778» St. David's Society, in Cheraw. 

In 1786, Beaufort Society, in Beaufort. 

In 1786, St. Helena Society, in Island of St. Helena. 

In 1787, Camden Orphan Society, in Camden. 

In 1789, Claremont Society, in Stateburg. 

In 1791, Beaufort District Society. 

In 1798, St. Andrew's Society, in Charleston. 

In 1799, Upper Long-Cane Society, in Abbeville. 

In 1800, John's Island Society. 

In 1809, Mount Pleasant Academy, Christ Church. The 
Trustees have the administration of the legacy fiom Eliza- 
beth Flemming for " the benefit of the children of the poor." 

In 1809, Fellowship Society, (amended) Charleston. 

There are numerous other Academies and Society Schools 
of more recfcit dates incorporated, and in flourishing exist- 
ence ; to many of which axe admitted a number of pupils on 
the bounty of the State, more or less, as agreed upon by the 
Commissioners of Free Schools; seldom, however, more than 
three in any one neighborhood. 

In the year 1811, was passed by the Legislature " an 
Act to establish Free Schools throughout the State," an Act, 
illustrative of the most benevolent motives, of the wisest 
forethought, and so excellent in itself, as an initiatory step 
towards accomplishing the highest charity. Up to this 
moment, no succeeding Legislature has had the courage to 
take the very next step (by appointing some " person" to 
audit the returns, and superintend the whole) necessary to 
the organizing of a system ; practical, useful and complete — 
a step which seems, by the 12th section of the Act, to have 
been contemplated by its wise firamers. The. Bill origina- 
ted in the Senate thus — 
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November 26th. The Governor, Henry Middleton, in his 
annual message, urged upon the Legislature, the propriety 
of establishing Free Schools.* 

November 27th. Petitions of suhdry citizens ofr Fairfield, 
Chester, Williamsburgh, Darlington, Edgefield, Barnwell, 
York, St. Stephen's, St. James' Santee, St. John's Colleton, 
and St. Peter's, praying the establishment of Free Schools, 
were presented by Major Strother, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Schools. 

November 28th. So much of the Governor's message as 
recommends the establishment of Free Schools, was referred 
to the same Committee. 

November 29th. By interchange of messages between the 
two Houses, the Committee on Schools was constituted a 
Joint Committee on this subject, viz : — ^Messrs. Stephen 
Elliott, Strother, Zimmerman, Tucker and Chesnut, 
of the Senate; and Messrs. James R* Pringle, Samuel 
Johnson, Bartholomew Carroll, Peter GiEbert, Wil- 
liam Robertson, and George Bowie, of the House. 

December 3d. Mr. EUiott reported a " Bill to establish 
Free Schools throughout the State," of which 200 copies 
were ordered to be printed. The blanks were filled by re- 
commendation of the Senate in Committee of the Whole, and 
the Bill being duly read in both Houses, was passed as re- 
ported, in the shape in which it now appears. 

In the Senate, the " Yeas and Nays" were not called. 

20th December 1811. In the House they are thus record- 
ed: Teas — John Geddes, AUison, S. Alston, Adger, Bailey, 
Barr, Black, Bowman, Boyd, Bradford, Burnsides, Cannon, 
Carroll, Casey, Chappell, Clark, Crafts, Cross, Dargan, 
Donald, Downg, Dubose, Duff, Dunlap, Dwight, Dyson, 
Erwin, Evans, Fickling, Frierson, Gilbert, Gore, Gregg, 
Grice, Griffin, Hammond, Hopkins, Horlbeck, B. Huger, 

* See Appendix, for an extract from the Governor's Message. 
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D. E. Huger, Johnson, (Barnwell,) S. Johnson, Keckeley, 
La Roche, Lee, Long, Longmire, Lowry, Maner, JSTassey, 
McDonald, McKie, Moser, Nash, Overstreet, Perry, Piatt, 
Pringle, W. Robertson, Ross, Rutledge, Sullivant, S. Tay- 
lor, J. M. Taylor, B. Thompson, J. Thompson, Vanderhorst, 
H. T. Walker, Isham Walker, J. Walker, Ward, and J. 
Williams. 

Nays — ^Messrs. Blanding, Blyth, Bowie, Butler, Cogdell, 
Gist, Glenn, J. Huger, James, Johnson, (of Edgefield,) 
Manning, Massey, Moore, Pickens, and Savage. 

The only Act of the Legislatore attempting to improve 
upon the plan of 1811, worthy of being noticed, was^ pro- 
posed in. 1835, entitled, "an Act concerning the Free 
Schools," the credit of which is due to Mr. Edward Frost, 
(now Judge Frost,) of the Charleston delegation. By this 
Act, penalties enough are imposed and well directed, but 
no compensation is proposed by it ; and no person is desig- 
nated for the duty of enforcing them. The Act, therefore, 
is comparatively inoperative.* In certain parts of the State 
where the population is dense, and the appropriation consi- 
derable, (and where the Free Schools were already doing 
good,) its provisions are certainly an improvement in detail, 
especially that embraced in the 5th section, requiring the 
examination of Teachers before the Board of Commission- 
ers. But who is to scrutinize the conduct of the Commis- 
sioners themselves? Enforcing penalties where they are 
incurred, affording experienced counsel, encouragement and 
support where they are needed, confirming wholesome au- 
thority, and bestowing commendation where it is due ? The 
obvious defect pre-existing and still existing, is entirely 
overlooked by the statute of 1835. 



* The only instance in which I have known a fine to be imposed, (it was for 
non-attendance,) adSected a y^luable Commissioner, who instantly sent in his re- 
signation. , ' 
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The whole of the South-Carolina Free School System is 
comprised in a Board of Commissioners, (from three to thir- 
teen in number, appointed by joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture every three years,) in each election district ; each Com- 
missioner being entitled to three Trustees to aid him in the 
discharge of his responsible and gratuitous duties ; and in 
the appropriation by the State, of the sum of three hundred 
dollars for each member of the House of Representatives, to 
be expended by the several Boards of Commissioners res- 
pectively, and accounted for by them to the Legislature at 
every annual session ; failing which account, no new ap- 
propriation is made for the defaulting district ! 

The powers and duties of the Commissioners are, 

1. To determine the situation of Schools. 

2. To divide the election district into divisions, assigning 
to each division one Commissioner with the delegated pow- 
ers of the Board and three Trustees. ' 

3. To appoint School Masters, after having examined the 
individual applicants, and to remove them. 

4. To decide on the admission of scholars — ^Trustees to 
recommend such as they deem fit. 

5. To arrange the system of instruction until some general 
system be organized. 

6. To unite the Free School fund apportioned to their 
respective Boards, with the funds of private Schools for the 
purpose of instructing as many poor scholars as it will pay 
for.* 

7. To draw on the State Treasury, for the specific sum 
due, in favor of each Teacher, naming him, the number of 
his school, division, and his time of service. 

* This plan is pursued throughout the greater portion of the State, and it ifl a 
saying in many of the upper districts, that they " have ru) Free Schools ! One of 
the greatest oDStacles to me appointment of a Superintendant is to be found in the 
jealousy of being overlooked by a public officer, oziilie part of those interested in 
these private Schools, both principal and supporters. 
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8. To superintend, generally, the management of the 
Schools in their respective districts. 

9. On the 4th Monday in October, to make a regular re- 
tuin to the liegislature, or to such person as the Legislature 
may appoi»^— of the number of months each School has been 
kept open-^-of the number of scholars attending each— of 
the sums drawn for, on account of each School ; " and rtiay 
transmit any observations on the state, or regulations of the 
Schools, which may appear to them necessary or impor- 
tant."* 

Penalties on Commissioners of Free Schools, are, 
^ 1. If they refuse to serve, twenty dollars, each. 

2. For failing to attend a meeting of the Board, five dol- 
lars, each. 

3. For neglect of duties, or abuse of powers, from twenty 
to fifty dollars, each, by indictment 

4. For failing to make their return as required by law, 
fifty dollars on each member of the Board, by indictment. 

5. It is the duty of the Comptroller General, to direct the 
Solicitor of the Circuity to bring suit for the recovery of all 
sums which may have been drawn by any Board of Com- 
missioners of Free Schools, and not accounted for \>y a re- 
gular return, and each Commissioner is made hable for the 
amount of arrears. 

On inspection, and with an acknowledgment of the valua- 
ble features of the Acts of 1811 and 183* the defects of this ^r 
System will be obvious to every thinking man, who gives his 
mind to the subject. 

The first and chief of these is the want of due and effici- 
ent organization. It is without a superintending head, a 
director, a centre of communication, of accountability, of res- 
ponsibility. If without such an officer it can be called an 
estabhshed system, it is a lame and imperfect one, depend- 



Act of ;811, Section 12. 
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ing for success and usefulness entirely on the character and 
peculiar devotion of the several (46) Boards of Commis- 
sioners. 

2. It is without adequate Support. Funds are wanting to 
furnish the imperfect and inefficient facilities now enjoyed 
by a comparative few, to scores of thousands. The num« 
ber of scholars returned by the Commissioners last year, 
and these, with a few exceptions, for not more than half the 
year, is about 9,000. By the United States^ Census of 
1840, the number of children in this State, over the age of 
five years, and under twenty, after deducting all those who 
are returned as going to schools, academies and colleges, il 
near eight times as great. 

3. It lacks a most important feature, namely, a law pro- 
viding for the estabhshment and maintenance of one or more 
Normal Schools — a law which has been, or will be found 
necessary to the due organisation, and successful action of 
every system of public instruction. 

4. It lacks a provision for supplying the Schools with 
books, both such as are necessary to the most ordinary, ele- 
mentary teachings, and such too as are either necessary or 
highly tiseftil for the progressive education of their pupils, 
past and present. 

Without looking farther for failings and deficiencies, which 
could readily be jointed out, I wiU present these four cardi- 
nal defects, whicht)eing remedied, all the other remedies 
and improvements will follow ; and the Free School System 
of South-Carolina will become as complete, as successfiil, 
ai)id as. useful as the warmest friend among the honorable 
statesmen who originated it may have dreamed of, as barely 
possible. To notice them in inverse order, the system must 
be pronounced defective, which establishes a school for gra- 
tuitous instruction of youth, and fails to provide standard 
elementary .books, so as to give the School practical, whole- 
some and uniform operation. It wiU also be proaounced 
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defective, if after training the minds of youth to desire, and 
to acquire intellectual food, it stops short of providing 
food at once wholesome and nutritious, leaving the desire to 
be extinguished for want of opportunity and means to keep 
it alive, or to he satiated by devouring the trash of the day, 
as poisonous as it is cheap and exciting. Many a poor 
youth, having left " the master" with scanty schooling, but 
a ^' good' will to learn," in cM'der to secure some favorable 
taiployment as tradesman's clerk, or apprentice to a farmer, 
mechanic, or milliner, mjght doubtless be saved from ''idle- 
ness, and so from bad company, gaming and other vices, 
which tead to hopeless abandonment and utter ruin, by be- 
ing enabled " after hours" to resort to the well known School 
Library, and to procure there wholesome and useful reading 
for the vacant hour, the occasional " waiting^' for employ- 
ment, or the partial holiday. The elementary education 
to be acquired at the Free Schools, consists of Orthography, 
Reading, Writing, English Grammar, Geography, and Arith- 
metic. These should be required by law to be taught, and 
the books and other means lor teaching them, should be 
procured at a Press within the State, at the expense of the 
district fund for the Schools of the District. Who is to see 
that proper books are got up by the publishers, and that the 
law is carried out in its spirit, usefully and faithfully, by the 
several Boiards of Conimissioners ? No ^ne will do it, but 
a salaried officer; no'one can do it but an authorized State 
Officer — a Superintendent. 

The system will be pronounced defective, which authori- 
zes the estabUshment of Free Schools throughout the State,- 
yet does not provide for a due and regular supply of quali- 
fied teachers. It is the teacher's ideas and habits of moral- 
ity, the teacher's sufficient learning, the teacher's stable 
character, the teacher's industry, fidelity, temper and me- 
thod of imparting instruction^-upon all which, depends the 
Wccessfand usefiilness of a school. Is it not well there- 
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fore, is it not required of the State, if she would have public 
Schools, to train teachers for them ? 

The noble design is but half begun, when Commissioners 
are authorized to expend a certain sum of money in estab- 
lishing Schools, and appointing teachers .to conduct them* 
Their qhoice is necessarily confined to such applicants, of 
all characters, as the neighborhood, and occasioual transi- 
ent travel are sure to fiirnish. . They generally decide? where 
the appUcaz^ts are examined at aU, on the ^' best qualified 
that offers,'' but in too many instances bad is the best. 

It is much the habit of Trustees of Academies and Schools, 
Commissioners and others, having in chaxge the education 
of youth, to en^ploy as teachers, young i^en desirous Only of 
providing for their own maintenance whilst sjtudying for the 
profession oif Divinity or the La^. Some few do succeed 
and continue the business of teaching, but the greater num- 
ber have no heart in the vocation. 

J£ occasional neglect and omission on the part of the teachT 
pr, v^ere the oijly consequence of this practice, it might still 
be tolerated j but now aijd then it may happen, that some 
ingenuous, slpw boy, or some sprightly, vivacious lad, is 
made tlpe hapless viptim of a ruffled, or a moody temper, 
pccasionqd by the difficulties or the peculiarities incident tq 
the teacher's engrossing study, or by the uniwelcouie inter-» 
fuptioris in its pursuit. Time was when these professional 
aspirants were among the best of teachers, and they have 
(ione to the world much substantial good ; but that tii^ie is 
rapidly passing away, and teaching is becoming, in the es- 
timation of the best, ai^d best infoni^ed of mankind, itseifi— a 
, profession worth aq. apprenticeship of the best talents, and 
the devotion pf a. life-time ; requirii^ as much as any other 
profession, the acquisition of science, and th^ facility of art, 
The standard of Free School teachers is decidedly imder 
that of young pien studying a profession— the pecuniary al^ 
Jowance in the powep of t^e Commissioners to m^^' is f^ 
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ioo small to conipensate them for the time lost, and the trou- 
ble involved. How ditferent ! how much improved would be 
the Schools of our system, were they conducted by young 
men and women, well instructed, not only in the branches 
of a substantial English education, but also in the rare and 
valuable art of imparting to others, in the shortest time, and 
with the least fatigue, all that they have learned. 

A Normal School, endowed by the State, with a model 
School attached, would, iaall human probability, supply in 
time, teachers of the character and qualifications desired. 
But the attempt to establish one, cannot be made without 
the active agency, the constant aid and watchfulness of an 
intelligent, faithful Superintendent. 

I doubt not a beginning might be made in the plan of 
preparing teachers, by means of the excellen^emale Semi- 
nary now established and in successful citation at the 
Limestone .Springs. If the State would furnish the oecessa- 
ry funds, the P:ipincipal of that Seminary might possibly un- 
dertake to prepare, every year, a certain number of young 
femg.les of. good character for the business of teaching, and 
assume the charge of the neighboring Free School, as an ex- 
perijpaental School, to be kept by these young teachers in 
rotation, under the survey and instruction of the Principal 
hiniselfc* Femal6 teachers are the best for children under 
jfourteen years of age, where, as in the Free Schools, the 
languages are not taught, other than that of " the mother 
tongue." 

Neither books, nor better teachers can be furnished for the 
Free Schools, without larger means at their command. 

The sum of $37^900, although. a handsome annual appro- 
priation on the part of the Legislature, being equal to an in- 
terest at 5 per cent, on a fund of $740,000, is entirely inade- 



* I trust I may bepatdoned by the Reverend and yery worthy gentleman who 
presides so ably aver this Seminary, for thb liberty taken in thus referring to it, 
f^thout any previous consultation with him. 
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quate to carry out the system as herein proposed, or indeed 
as at present existing. The fund of Massachusetts is limited 
to $1,000,000 ; and the fund of New-York is not much beyond 
this, regarding the size of the State, about $2,000,000. It 
is not proposed to increase the annual appropriation from the 
State Treasury. It is believed that if this appropriation, hj 
the Legislature, was made $500,000, instead of $37,000, a 
greater sum in proportion, would be ill-expended or wasted ; 
and the people would be (Jnite as indifferent to the operation 
of the Free School System, as they are at this moment. 
The experience in Connecticut would seem to prove this. 
The Common School fund of that State, is swollen to 
about $2,000,003. Yet, after several years of labor dnd ex- 
ertion on the part of their late Superintendent, Mr. Barnard, 
promising sufigess at one time, the praiseworthy efibrts of 
this gentlem^^ with the income of this handsome fund at 
command, have proved fruitless in the end; owing to no 
cause that I can conceive, biit the same which acted like an 
incubus upon Common School education previous to the 
institution of Mr. Bamard'^ office, viz: the personal indifie- 
rence of the citizens, growing out of the fact that they con- 
tributed nothing, individually, to the support of the system. 
The fund being well managed, they were in the habit of rea- 
soning that the income was pretty sure, that its expenditure 
among them for Common School purposes was absolutely 
certain, and that it was needless to trouble themselves about 
it — " let things take their course, they will go on as usual ;" 
let him who can profit by the expenditure, do so : Mr. Bar- 
nard introduced order and economy into the system of Con- 
necticut, and adopted rules for the regulation of the disburse- 
ments — ^his rules proved too stringent, perhaps, for some 
who had had the disbursement in their hands, previous to 
his installation. At all events, Mr. Barnard resigned his 
post, has left the State, and I believe the office which he 
held has been abolished. 
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It is proposed to add to the sum for annual distribution 
in this State, the interest or dividends a9cruing to the State 
from the investment of any and all sums received, or to be 
received from the Utltl^d States, as surplus revenue :.andto 
make it the duty of the seversll Boards of Commissioners to 
assess the inhabitants and freeholders of their respective 
districts, in a sum equal to the distributive share of the an- 
nual frmd coming to such district : so, that each district 
would raise upon the taxable property within its limits for 
Free School.purposes, a sum equal to tbet which its Com- 
missioners received from the State, at large for the same 

r 

purpose. 

Thus Richland, for instance, receiving as at present from 
the frmd $1200, would raise by taxation $1200,. and dis- 
burse through her Board of Commissioners $2400.* The 
dividends arising from the surplus revenue, so much at least 
as might be necessary, should go to the establishment and 
maintenance of one x>t more Normal and Model Schools, for 
the preparation of teachers. A sufficient portion of the bal- 
ance shbuld be distributed among the several districts to be 
added to a like amount raised by the district itself, and ex- 
pended for the purchase of school books and stationary, and 
a school library ; the balance to go to the extension of the 
Schools themselves. But no material remedy could be ap- 
plied, even to this defect, without the scrutinizing power, the 
wise discretion, and the accounting agency of a Superinten- 
dent. ♦ ■ 

No one of the remedies hinted at herein, can be effectual* 
ly carried out until the first great requisition shall have been 
satisfied by the appointment of a Superintendent— an active, 
intelligent, discreet and efficient officer, who shall examine 
the System in all its fea-tuz^s, compare it with others, ob-^ 




* This amendment to our System caimot be made too soon, I itpjok. It must be 
made before any additional appropriation can be obtained. 
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serve the results of its operation in all parts of the ^tat^, 
compare them, and inform himself as thoroughly as possible, 
then digest the remedies necessary one by one, prepare the 
details, and explain the reasonsfof, a!hd the proposed ope- 
ration of each to the Committees 'smd other members of the 
Legislature. 

Siich an officer, if well selected, would be able to furnish 
more actual reliable information, as to the effe<!;ts and defects 
of the Free School System, in one year, than has hitherto 
been obtained- from all the reports of Committees, and re- 
turns of Commissioners; which have been made since its 
establishment in 1811. He should be well paid, and hel 
would devote the whole of his time to the duties of his station. 
• I suppose, that the incumbent, who always should be 
among the purest of men, would in his visits to the several 
districts, endeavor b^ all means to render himself accepta- 
ble to the inhabitants^ By this means, and by lecturing at 
the Court-houses and country churches, on the subject of 
Education, dwelling chiefly on the utility and advach'tage of 
the elementary branches, and the little time in which they 
may be acqyired, he would not fail to enlist the feelings of" 
parents, and even children in the progress of a bettet state 
of things. 

If the last United States' census be correct, and eyen al- 
lowing some deduction for unavoidable error, there are in . 
this State 20,000 persons over 21 years^ who can neither 
write nor read, and 70,000 between the ages of .5 years and 
20, who are numbered not among those going to school.-! — 
This result is not entirely owing to lack of opportunity, as 
any one can testify who is familiar with the actual condition 
of.the Schools in some districts. Ample opportunity and 
abundant means should undoubtedly be afforded, in proper-' 
tion as the interestj of the people seems to demand them, 
the necessity being already suflSiciently ascertained. But 
unless this interest be excited, unless public opinion be eh- 
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lijsted for improvemeat, all else that may be done, will be 
.gomparatively fruitless- The first step of a wise and suc- 
cessful teacher is to enlist on fais^side the feelings of the pupil, 
to engage his desUmA^Hk So the first efforts of a Super- 
intendent would be directecko engaging the desire of parents 
and guardians for their cliildren to learn. With or without 
a Superintendent, all good men, and aU public men, shpuld 
aid in cultivating such a desire. 

One important regulation might be made forthwith — ^the 
sooner the better-^provided it does not interfere with the 
•establishment of the office herein recommended — ^it is to re- 
quire the Commissioners of Free Schools, once a' year, to 
make a full exhibit of their actings and doings to the Court 
of Common Pleas, and to interest all the Judges and Solici- 
tors in making inquiries and suggestions on the subject 
while on the Circuits. I think it would be an admirable 
arrangement, and productive of the best tendencies, if the 
Bench and the Bar of each Law Circuit, (I trust the motive 
and tb4N||ause will excuse me in their estimation, for the 
liberty I^ake in making the suggestion,) would assign to 
one of their number, at one Circuit the duty of addressing an 
assembly of the inhabitants of every Court-house village on 
the succeeding Circuit, in an evening lecture on the subject 
of education— ^lementaiy, practical education. 

In our sister State, North-Carolina, I believe an accoun- 
tability is exacted by the Courts, in a manner similar to that 
proposed above. , Such a provision, tf carried out faithfully 
would have the effect to draw public attention to the Free 
Schools, as well as to the laws of the State respecting them, 
and would materially aid in the administration of the sys- 
tem. But it woidd be only an expedient, not a permanent 
remedy^ it would not satisfy the want of a Superintendent. 

I take leave to conclude this report by submitting without 
rematk a compendious abstract of the systems of Massachu* 
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setts and New-York, two Stales, the decided sncgess and 
improvement of whose systems, entitle them to the most res- 
pectful consideration and carefiQ study. In the first are 
educated at the public schools, ^M^Jl^ children: at the 
latter near 700,000, w^ 



Slb0trcut of tiie Common 0ci|ool Sjietem of JEtasodcl^iuietlo* 

1. Each TownoT City (311 in number,) is required by law 
to provide one or more schools for the free education of all 
its children. Many of these towns administer their schools 
in their corporate capacity — some by districts. 

2. Time required, ^, nine, or twelve months, according to 
their population and ability. 

S. Inhabitants meet annually in " town meeting,", to deter-- 
mine on the number of schools, and the assessment on 
themselves for their support. 

4. Must provide school-house or houses. 

5. May be divided into districts. ^^ 

6. In this case, each district must appoint a PrJSiaential 
Committee of one or three persons. His duty to keep 
school-house in repair, provide fuel, &c.; recommend, and 
after approval by Superintending School Committee, con- 
tract with teacher, &c. &c. 

7. The inhabitants of every town, choose at their annual 
meeting, by ballot, a School Committee^ three, five or seven 
persons, who have the "general charge and superinten- 
dence of all public schools in the town." In cities and 
large townS) an additionahiumber allowed one dollar pier 
diem when actually on duty. Duties and compensation 
prescribed by law. Keep record of votes and proceed- 
ings. ITno districts, they select and contract with teach- 
ers; in all. cases, they examine the teacher^ who will be 
received in no school without their certificate ; a dupli- 
cate certificate placed in the office of the Town Treasurer 
— no money will be paid to teacher without this. 
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< 

The School Committee prepare annually, a detailed report 
of the condition and prospects of the Schools, with their 
remarks and suggestions, which is to be read at public 
Town meeting, or printed for the use of the inhabitants, 

, and filed in the office of the Town Clerk — a certified 

• * 

copy forwarded to the office of Secretary of State. From 
these " reports" and fiixjm the " refums," the Secretary 
of the Board of Education prepares ^*an abstract," from 
which appears, in one volume at once, the statistics of 
all the Schools and the important remarks, reflections, 
amd suggestions of all the Committees. 

QITALIFICATI6NS OF TEACHER. 

Ist. Moral character and habits^ . 

Sd. Literary — ability to impart instruction in Orthography, 
Reading, Writing, EngUsh Grammar, Geography and 
Arithmetic— *-this is the minimum requisition. 

8d. Capa^city to govern. His principles on which a School 
-should be conducted, the object of his labors aad of the 
School. 

4th. Good Behaviour. His ability to teach it — ^the transition 
of manners into morals is easy and natural ; both, there- 
fore, are the objects of gOod training, and the inroad be- 
tween should be sedulously guarded. 

Any teacher may be dismissed whenever his School Com- 
mittee shall think proper. Between 5 and 6000 teachers in 
the 3tate. School Comiiiittee (one or more of them,) are 
required to visit the schools ^t the- beginning, and the close 
of the term, and once a moiith besides. On these occa- 
sions they observe and inquire the order and proficiency 
of scholars, the course of instruction and discipline, as to 
books and aU the elements of the School's prosperity. 
They prescribe what text books shall be used in schools, 
and furnish a list of same. The books are to be furnish- 
ed by the Committee at the expense of the Town, in case 
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the pupil does not come furnished. In all cases where 
the parent, master or guardian is able, he is, in the siib* 
sequent assessment, made to refund, this expense.* .To 
insure uniformity, the Comoattee procure a supply of 
books, and give notice to parents, &c., of their depository. 
Committee, in the administration of their power, shall 
never favor the tenets of any particular sect of Christians. 
They may expel a scholar during their term. The teach- 
er can only suspend for the day^ without their concur* 
rence. 

8. Board of Education established by Act, 20th April 1837, 
organized 29th June; consists often persons — ^the Oover- 
nor, Lieutenant-Governor, and eight citizens appointed 
by Grovemor and Council for eight years, one of whom 
goes out of office every year. It is thus organized i 

1st. A Standing Committee of Visitors for each State Nor- 
mal School. 

JSd? An Executive Committee, and Committee on Accounts. 

gd. A Secretary, ^th a salary, of $1,500. Secretary is cho- 
sen annually, takes part in the deliberations of the Board, 
but has no vote. 

4th. A Treasurer chosen annually. 

y'heir <Zt^^ic«— to prepare and lay before, the Legislature an,- 
nually, an abstract of the different school returns. To 
report also to the Legislature in, detail, all its proceedings, 
yrith such observations as their experience and reflection 
might suggest, and yisit Normal Schools — ^their actual ex- 

' penses only refunded. 

* In Newburyport in 1843, raised by assessment $20,000 ; $7,000 for snppbrt of 
Schools ; borrowed for building a Female High ^chool $6,500. In 1844, the towA 
raised by tax $23,500 — about $8,000 for school purpo^s. 

In 1843, J. N. Cushing's tax, on property valued at $66,000, t^as $4^9 .00+ 
l.50»$430.50. 

In 1844, J. N. C^s tax, on property valued at $45,500, was $364.00-(-1.50 poll 
t|as$365.50. 

This instance is given as an ezample^Mr. Oushing prptested, soed, and w»|i 
»QP-9^ited, ^ 
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!!%e duties of Secretary. — " Are to collect information of the 
" actual condition and efficiency of the Common Schools, 
" and other means of popular education, and to diffiise as 
widely as possible, throughout every part of the com- 
monwealth, information, of the most approved and suc- 
cessful methods of arranging studies, and conducting 
the education of the young, to the end that all children 
**in this commohwealth, who depend upon Common 
'^* Schqols for instruction^ may have the best education 
" which those Schools can t)e made tp impart." 
^. Board of Education to prescribe a , blank form for a 
School Register-r^to last five years or more# No teacher 
can receive payment until the Register of his school, duly 
filled up, has been deposited with tfee School Committee. 
Blank forms of Return are also furnished by the Board to 
School Committees, who fill them upfiromthe Registers. 
Attached to these forms are jsuch questions as the Board 
deem important to have answered by the Committees for 
their information, as to practises, customs, and facts.-— 
Besides the collating from the School Registers, these re- 
turns are to present the number of children in the Town, 
; between four and sixteep, and the amount of money raised, 
by tax the previous year for the several School puiposes 
in the Town. 

10. School Library.- — ^Every Town raising $16 for every 60 
children bettveenfour and sixteen years of age, is author- 
ized to d^aw on the State Treasury for the like amount, 
for the purpose of providing School Libraries : so every 
district, where districts exist, may obtain the same means 
in like manner, for its own School library. 

11. State Normal Schools. — In 1838, Mr. Dwight, gave 
$10,000, and thus induced the State to appropriate 
*i0,000=$20,000 for establishing Normal Schools ; there 
are now three, viz: one for the northeastern part of the 
^tate at West Newton^ for females ; one for the western 
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porticMi at Westfield, Hampden County; and one for the 
southeastern portion, at Bridgewater — the two la-st for 
both sexes. Individuals have since raised $5,000, and 
the State has appropriated $5,000=$10,000, for building 
houses for the two last of these Schools. 

1st. Males are admitted at seventeen years of age, feniales 
at sixteen. 

2d. All must* declare their intention to become teachers— if 
they pursue other Vocations,. or bejong.to another State, 
they must pay tuition fees. 

3d. Must prove well versed in Orthography, Reading, Wri- 
ting, English Grammar^ Geography, and Arithmetic. 

4th. Of good capacity, moral character, and principles. 
The term is one year. In the course of studies is the sci- 
ence and art of teaching, with reference to all the above 
^studies. (C. S. J. Vol. ix. No. 14, p. 220.) They are un- 
der the managefnent of the Boa.rd of Education, who ap- 
point the Instructors, and two or njore of their number as 
a Board of Visitors. . " 

To each Normal School is attached an experimental or mo- 
del School, at which the pupils of the former, in rotation, 
are exercised in the practical art of teaching. Salaries 
paid by the State. 

12. The State appropriates $2,500 annually to be disbursed 
by the Board of Education, for defraying the expense^ of 
a Teacfier^s Institute, which is an assembly of teachers not 
less than seventy^ for the purpose of mutual instruction 
and improvement in their common vocation — ^they last 
one week or more.* [These institutes kre now held in New- 
York, New-Hampshire, Rhode-Island, Vermont, Ohio, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania.] 

13. If a town fail to raise money for Schools, thdy shall for- 
feit to the State twice, the sum necessary for such Schools 
—various other penalties. 
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14. It is the duty of all ministers and others, to exert influ- 
ence in having youth attend the Schools. School proper- 
ty exempt from taxation. 
In 1834, enacted that all moneys then in the Treasury from 
sales of land in Maine, and from the General Govern- 
ment for military services, (not otherwise appropriated,) 
together with 60 per cent, on amount of ftiture sales ofland 
in Maine, should go to " constitute a permanent fund for 
" the aid and encouragement of Common Schools : provi- 
"ded the fiaid ftmd shall* never, exceed $1,000,000." It 
now amounts to $821,672 31. The income of $2,600, 
besides some sm'all sums, is appropriated to the educa- 
tion of Indian children within the State. ' $6,000 is annu- 
^■^ ' ally granted to defray the expense of educating, clothing, 
^ &c., of the deaf and dumb, between eight and twenty- 

♦^ five years. $6,000 per annum is also granted uncondi- 

^ tionally to the Perkins Institution, for the Wind, at which 

^ the indigent blind are educated gratis. The unexpended 
^ - balance of the deaf aiui dilmb fund also goes to this Insti- 
. ^ tution for the blind. $10,000 was appropriated 16th April 
V? 1846, for purchasing a farm, and building thereon a Ma- 

tr^ nual Labor School, for the reformation and education of 
Ir^jf * juvenile offenders.; 

f The. Secretary, of State is instructed (1846) to transmit to 
^ ^ ^I^Q authorities of other Sta;tes, an^ documents which may 
* ^'''^tWWH^I for, relating to her literary and charitable insti- 
tutions. . • 

Slb0tract of tl)i^ Common fSttiooi S^fkitm of JStm-^IStotk. 

The Systenl in New^York, as now in organized operation, 

may be said to consist of, 

1. A Superintendent J (the Secretary of State for the time 
being,) who receives reports aad returns from the County 
SuperintendentSy makes up from them his own return and 
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report to the Legislature ; bears, and finally determines 
all appeals from the decisions of the same, and appor- 
tions, after every new census, the income of the School 
fund to the several counties, in the ratio of population* 
He may appoint a general deputy. May also appoint 
county visitors of the Schools. His annual report to the 
Legislature presents — 

1st. A condensed statement of the condition of the Conunon 
b • Schools. . ' 

2d. Estimates and accoupts of expenditures for them. 

3d. Plans for improvement and management of. School fund 
and for better organization of Common Scbqols. 

4th. All such matters relating to his oflBice, and to the Com- 
^lon Schools,, as he shall deem expedient to communicate. 

5th. An account of proceedings and expenditures in respect 
of the State Normal School, which is under his supervi- 
sion and direction. 

His expenses incurred in discharge of his duties are allowed 
by Comptroller and refunded.' 

2. The County Super intetidentj a deputy for each county (62) 
is appointed every second year by the Board of Supervi- 
sors — his duties are, 

1st. To visit, the districts and inspect the Schools in his 
county. 

2d. Advise with the Trustees and other oflBicers and teachers. 
i, 3d. Receive reports from Town Superintendentsj^##AlPI^ 

4th. To examine and licensfe teachers, and with consent of 
' Town Superintendent, to annul certificates. 
. • 6th.. To hear and determitie appeals* 

For every day occupied in the discharge of their duties, al- 
lowed, two dollars per diem, not to exceed five hundred 
' doll&.FS per annum. 

. 3. ^ Town Superintendent^ a Deputy for each . Town, to be 
elected by the people at Town meetings. He performs 
the duties formerly devolving on ConMnissioners and In- 
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spectors, has particular charge of the Schools within his 
ToVn, and reports regularly to the County Superinten- 
^ dent. He^receives $1.25' per diem, for every day occu- 
pied in the discharge of his duties. He reports also once 
a year to the Town Clerk, as to the apportionment of mo* 
neys, number of Schools, number of scholars, nimiber of 
children between five and sixteen years of age, &c. 

4. A C(lerk, three Trustees and a Collector^ for each School 
district. The Trustees have especial charge of the Schobls 
in their districts, is§ue warralhts for the collection of rates 
from the inhabitants able to pay^ and certificates of ex- 
emption for those who are indigent, and report to the 
Town Superintendent. Trustees hold office three years, 
are elected by the inhabitants, one every year. 

Each School district has, or is entitled to a Library. 

The State apportions $275,000 per annum, Scorn the School 
fimd. 

The Counties and Towns are required to raise by taxation, 
an equal amount. This sum not being sufficient to pay 
teachers^ wages^ after defraying other necessary expenses, 
the pupil's parents who are able to pay, are taxed ratea- 
bly by the Trustees of the district, to make up the defici- 
ency. In 1843, amount of public money expended, 

$660,727 41 
Of which for books for libraries, $94,933 65 
For Teachers' wages, - $566,793 76 



Rate biUs paid by the inhabitants, ^ 509,376 97 



$1,170,104 38 



In 1843, the number of children taught was 657,782. 
Over and above the foregoing outlay, the State appropri- 
ates $10,000 annually, for five years firom 1^44, and until 

4 
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Otherwise directed by law, " for the establishment and 
" support of a Normal School, for the instruction and 
" practice of teachers of Common Schools, in the science 
" of education, and the art of teaching," It is located in 
Albany, and is under the management of the Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, and the Regents of the Univer- 
sity, who report on it annually. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

R. F. W. ALLSTON.- 
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Annexed^ by way of Appendix, are the following extracts from 
the Annual Messages of several Governors, to the Legislature 
of this State, from the year 1810 to 1840, which cannot fail to 
interest, and may prove instructive to Statesmen of the pre" 
sent day. 

In Message of 1810, there is no allusion to Free Schools. 

November 26, 1811. 

Extract from the Message^ No. 1^ of his Excellency Henrt 
MiDDLETON, of so much OS relates to the Free School System. 

" I cannot suffer the present occasion to pass, without 
bringing to your view the propriety of establishing Free 
Schools^ in all those parts of the State where such institu- 
tions are wanted ; there can scarcely be a difference of opi- 
nion on the advantages which a country must generally 
derive from the instruction of its people ; but one of the first 
objects of a Government, founded on popular rights, should 
be to diffuse the benefits of education as widely as possible, 
and to enlighten and inform ihe whole mass of that people, 
whose collective will controls and directs the energies of the 
country. A system of general instruction is essential to the 
preservation of our political institutions. Your liberal sup- 
port of the South-Carolina College, a monument of your ve- 
neration for science and learning, testifies your anxious soli- 
citude to secure to our youth the highest advantages of 
institiction, and doubtless that Seminary wiljl yield annually 
an accession of able and virtuous citizens to the State ; but 
those alone whose affluent circumstances have enabled them 
to pass through certain preparatory studies, can enjoy the 
benefit of that institution ; it is now hoped that you will em- 
ploy some portion of your fimds in procuring the elements of 
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education for the children of indigent persons. Reading, 
Writing and Arithmetic, are highly essential to those chU^ 
dren who must owe their advancement in life to. their own 
industry ; and while they are acquiring the keys of know- 
ledge, meir hearts may be formed to a proper sense of moral 
and religious excellence. To every real philanthropist, this 
must be an object of great interest, when it is considered 
that the diffiision of useful knowledge has ever been found 
the means of correcting the propensity of vice, and of dimi« 
nishing the number of crimes." 

« 

ft 

NoVEMBBBr 24, 1819. 

Extract from the Message of his Excellency Henbt MmBLB- 

TON, CM relates to Free Schools. 

" A subject, which in point of importance, is second to 
none, and which is of equal interest at all times, is that 
of the Free Schools-^restablished with sUch benevolent in-« 
tention and with such correct views of the benefits to be 
derived from them to the country at large.- It is deeply to 
be regretted, that they should have ipet hitherto, with such 
partial encouragement and success. It is much to be de- 
sired, that a perseverance in so salutary a systern, with such 
additional regulations and improvements, as time and expe-? 
rience will suggest, may be finally followed by universal 
utility ai|d approbation." 

In Messages of 1813 and 1814, no allusion is made to Free 
Schoolst 

NbvEMBER 28, 1815. 

Psi^traot from the Message of his Excellency David R. Wit-; 
LiAMS, of so much as relates to Free Schools. 

" An^ong the variety of objects which require vour care 
and watchfulness, there ar« none which present themselves 
with more certain proofs of usefiilness, than the literary in- 
> stitution at this place, and the Free School establishment 
throughout the State. The, importance of the former every 
year, presses itself on you, and is already so evident a con-i 
ductor to mutual confidence and affection between the dif» 
ferei^t parts of tb^ State, its prosperity caivftot Ije guar4e4 
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with too much anxiety. The latter is only less gratifying 
in its progress, because there is less experience in its man- 
agement. It must continue as it has already proved a bless- 
ing to thousands. With its experience will increase the 
improvement of the system, and the administration of it. 
Whether it be expedient to vest in the Commissioners the 
powcf to put to School poor children, without the consent of 
such parents as are as unwilling as they are unable to edu- 
cate them 5 also to select from such as they may educate, a 
certain number distinguished by their endowments and su- 
periority of intellect, as fit subjects for a course of collegiate 
/study, is submitted for your consideration." 

November 25, 1816. 

Extract from the Message of his Excellency David R. Wil- 
liams, of so much as relates to the Free School System. 

" The papers numbered 1, 2, and 3, shew the terms of the 
Convention, negotiated at Washington with the Chiefs of the 
Cherokee Indiana, and of its final ratification by the nation ; 
although the latter was encumbered with certain reserva- 
tions in favor of individuals, which lessened in some mea- 
sure the importance of the acquisition in a pecuniary point 
of view ; yet these were not considered so material as to 
prevent my acceptance of the treaty, which has accordingly 
received my final sanction. A prompt and effectual change 
in the state of things in that territory was essential to the 
good order of society, and in this respect the acquisition of 
jurisdiction was considered more important than the com- 
pensation given. When to this is added the fee simple of 
the soil, it is not doubted, that my proceedings in relation to 
this business, will meet your approbation. The disposition 
of the General Government on this subject, and the cheerful 
personal assistance of the late Secretary of the Department 
of War, have obtained for us a relinquishment of title which 
it is beheved, could not otherwise. have been accompUshed. 
Legal provisions wiU become necessary to extend to the 
territory thus acquired, our judicial and militia systems, and 
to provide for the various circumstances which belong to it. 
Among these you will not omit regulations for disposing of 
the lands, and advantageously investing the proceeds. Per- 
^ps no appropriation of the latter wUl be more beneficial to 
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the State at large, than the creation of a permanent fund for 
the maintenance of the Free Schools. Such a course will 
be no Jess delightful to the mind of the philanthropist, than 
consonant to the liberal policy and enlightened views of the 
Legislature. In thus securing to the poor the advantages of ' 
education, and putting this their precarious inheritance, be- 
yond the reach of temporary feelings, or mutable councils, 
the character of the State will be established, and the gen- 
eral welfare promoted." 

NoVE>fBEB 28, 1817. 

Extract from the Message of his Excellency Andrew Pickens, 
of so much as relates to the Free School System. 

•* By , the law providing for the establishment of F^ee 
Schools throughout this State, the provisions for the educa- 
tion of children, are not sufficiently precise ; and as it was 
anticipated abuses have crept, in, which demaijd the in- 
terference of the Legislature. It is desirable that this law 
which affords such strong evidence of the liberality and 
philanthropy of the State, should be made as perfect as 
possible." 

In the Messages of 1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821, there is 
no allusion made to Free Schools. 

November 26, 1822. 

Extract from the Message of his Excellency Thos. Bennett, 

of so much as relates to the Free Sqhool System. 

• 

" Few subjects can with more propriety be pressed upcm 
your attention, orproduce higher or more durable benefits to 
the State, than that relating to the education of our youth. 
The despotisms of continental Europe have borrowed their 
energies from the ignorance of those they govern : but in our 
free and happy country, all moral and physical stability is 
proportioned to the cultivation of the mind. This is at once 
the safeguard of the liberties we now enjoy, and the proUfic 
source of future greatness. It refines and chastens the pub- 
lic morals, rebukes public vices, promotes social happiness, 
awakens generous ambition, and will preserve to posterity 
the precepts of wisdom and the munitions of experience. In 
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Ikvour of this great cause, our citizens continue to manifest 
the most laudable emulation ; and when so many evidences 
ol their zeal are daily presented, it is diflScult to resist the 
impression, that the march of public spirit is in advance of 
legislative patronage. Yqt recurring to the immense sums 
ftnnuaHy appropriated, and comparing with them the posi- 
tive or anticipated benefits, we are constrained to admire 
the liberality of the Legislature, and deplore the misapplica- 
tion of their bounty. It is imperatively our duty to examine 
cautiously the system, to ascertain its imperfections, and as 
far as practicable apply a remedy^ While, therefore, I 
earnestly recomrnend the appointment of Commissioners to 
examine the Free School System and detail to you minutely 
all errors existing in its organization or administration, per- 
mit me with deference to point out what I conceive to be 
radical imperfections. The distribution of the Schools over 
the State is erroneously predicated on the estimate of taxa- 
tion and population ; hence Schools are located in districts 
where the sums appropriated are more than suflScient for 
the education of those who are the particular objects of legis- 
lative care; wliile other and more populous districts are 
scarcely sensible of the benefits conferred. The lacation of 
the Schools should depend whoUy on the, population to be 
instructed, and should be established on principles adequate 
to the object ; if insufficient it will operate to produce hostil- 
ity to the system, and as a waste of the sums appropriated. 
To effect this judiciously, I would suggest the : appoiniment 
of a Commissioner of the School fund, in whose judgment and 
discretion implicit, confidence may be reposed ; whose duty 
it should be to visit every School, and report their situation, 
annually to the Legislature. Another conspicuous error in 
the system, is the admission into the Schools, free of any 
charge, children whose parents are capable of prpcuring 
their instruction on other terms. The bounty of the State 
should not be permitted to paralyse individual exertion. The' 
immediate effect . of permitting the children of the rich to 
avail themselves of instjuction at the Frde Schools, is to de- 
prive the State of those contributions which would extend 
their usefulness and respectability ; and the valuable semin^ 
aries ^Vhich private munificence- would otherwise cherish. 
The State has, if not a qualified property, a deep interest in 
every child, and with pairental solicitude, should enforce by 
salutary enactments, the duty of cultivating their minds, on 
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every parent who would resist the injunctions of moral oMi- 
gation, or the suggestions of natural affection, by rearing 
their offspring in ignorance and vice." 

November 25, 1823. 

Extract from the Message No. 1^ of his Excellency John L. 
Wilson, of so much as relates to the Free Schools. 

" The Free Schools throughout the State have been found 
to be extremely useful, and firom being located in evenr dis- 
trict, many a hidden spark of genius is discovered and 
wrested from its native rubbish. The same equal and lib^ 
ral principles that now exist in this system of early educa- 
cation, if continued, must be productive of that happy period 
when every native citizen shall be enabled by the inspira- 
tions of wisdom, and to write his own name." 

In the Me9sagesof 1824 and 1825, no allusion is made to 
Free Schools. 

November 28, 1826. 

Extract from the Message of his Excellency Richard J. Man- 
ning, of set much as relates to Free Schools. 

" Although good has been done by the Free School System 
on its present plan, that good is by no means proportionate 
to the large amount of money yearly expended by the State. 
It is believed, that the very able and detailed report which 
will be laid before you by the College, Faculty, wUl give 
such enlarged views, and suggest to you such plans for im- 
provement, that much may be done more eflSciently to dis- 
pense the blessings of knowledge among the people of the 
Slate." 

« 

I 

In the Messages of 1827 and 1888, no allusion is made 
to Free Schools. 

November 22, 1.829. 

Extroptfrom the Message of his Excellency Stephen D, Mil- 
• LEB, ofsd much as relates to Free Schools. , 

" About thirty-seven thousand dollars are annually appro- 
priated for Free Schools. The benefit derived from this 
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appropriation is partial, founded on no principle, and arbi- 
trarily dispensed by the Commissioners of Free Schools. If 
the fund could be so managed, as to educate thoroughly, a 

. giv^n niunber of young men, and to require them afterwards 
to taach a limited time, as an equivalent, the effect would 

- aooQ be seen and felt" 

In the Message of 1830, there is no allusion made to Free 
Schools. 

' November 29, 1B31. 

Extract from the Message of his Excellency Ja^^es Hamilton, 
Jr., of so much oa relates to the Free Schools. 

<* I am unable to inform you, What,' during the last year, 
has been the result and progress of the system of Free 
Schools, which has been adopted at so l^rge an expense, and 
with so many, enlightened and beneficent hopes aAd pros- 
pects of public usefulness. The reports of the Commission- 
to of the several districts and parishes, you will of course 
receive during the present session, and you will be able to 
act finally and more understandingly on this subject, than 
you possibly can from any preliminary suggestions of mine. 
' There is, however, a strong and increasing impression, that 
the present system is Hable to essential abuses, and that a 
reform is required in the distribution of this fund. Where 
education is concerned, it is conceded that the question is 
not so much, what a system costs, as in what degree it is 
useful. Whether the same or even increased means of in- 
struction may not be accomplished by a different plan, on .a 
diminished scale of expense, is certainly worthy of your 
carefid and earnest attention." 

November 29, 1832. 

Extra^from the Message qfhis Excellency James Hamilton, 
Jr., ofsomuth as relates to Free Schools* 

"The attention of the Legislature has been so frequently 
invited to the subject of public education as administered 
through our Free Schools," . . ^ "that adequate means may b« 
devised for securing an effi^ctive responsibihty on the part of 
the Trustees of the School fund, for its useful appropriation ; 
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and that this beneficent scheme of carrying the rays (flight 
and moral life into the recesses 6f poverty and ignorance, 
may not fail either through apathy or neglect, or by the ill- 
judged rashness, with which a bienevolent enterprize may be 
abandoned, under temporary miscarriages susceptible of 
remedy, is as much my earnest hope as it should be yovir 
anxious concern." 

November 26, 1833. 

Extract from the Message of his Excellenq/ Robert Y. Haynb* 
of so much as relates to the Free Schools. 

"I feel that it is sparcely necessary for me to advert to 
the necessity of bestowing continued and increasing atten- 
tion to education, the only sure basis of Free Government. 
The establishment and support at an annual expense to the 
State of upwards of $50,000 of the South-CaroHna College 
and the Free Schools, bdar ample testimony to the deep in- 
terest which continues tp be felt on this subject. . The Col- 
lege hai^ unquestionably contributed largely to the extension 
of knowledge, and in the distribution throughout the ^tate 
of well educated and influential men, has amply repaid all 
the care and attention of the , State. The Free Schools, 
if they have been less successful have, I am persuaded, 
done much for the poor and have contributed to the exten- 
sion of intelligence, virtue and religioii. Both institutions 
are behoved however, to be capable of great iniprovement, 
and demand th6 paternal' supervision of the Legislature. 
With regard tp the Free Schools, the best information of 
their present condition, a^ well as the improvement of which 
they are susceptible, is to be obtained fix)m the Representa- 
tives of the several 'districts and parishes of the State. My 
duty therefore is performsd in preasing the subject upon your 
consideration." 

In the Message of 1834, there is no allusion made to Free 
Schools. 

NovEMBM 24, 1835. 

Extract from the Message of his Excellency George M'DuP- 
piE, of so much as relates to Free Schools. 

" But while the Legislature, by the liberal endowment 'of 
this classical Seminary j(the South-Carolina' College) have 
provided for the higher branches of education, it is to be u^- 
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gretted that the primary Schools where the elementary 
branches of education are taught, have been aljnost entirely 
neglected. In these Schools, the rising generation of gdl 
classes, receive their first impressions, in the way of instruc- 
tion; and here a great part of the community obtain all the 
instruction they ever receive at Schools. How vitally im- 
portant then are these humble institutions in a community, 
where the sovereign power of the State, is not only recog- 
nized as residing in the body of the people, but is habitually 
exercised by them in the periodical election of their public 
functionaries? The deep importance of popular education 
to such a community is unive^-sally admitted; but we are 
unfortunately too prone, in conformity with our American 
habits, to rest satisfied with proclaiming the measures of 
speculative trath, without takmg steps to liave them exem- 
plified by measures of practical wisdom. In no country js 
the necessity of popular education so often proclaimed, and 
in none are the'' Schools af elementary instruction more de- 
plorably neglected. They are entirely without organization, 
superintendence, or inspection of any kind, g?neral or local, 
public or private. To the reproach of our republican insti- 
tutions, it must be admitted, that some of the monarchies of 
Europe have manifested a mcfre enlightened zeal in the 
cause of popular education, than has been exhibited in 
South-CHrolma. In Prussia, the primary Schools are spe- 
cial objects of ftiG c re, superintendence and patronage of 
the Government., and to provide competent instructors f ^r 
these elementary Seminetries, Normal Schools are establishr 
ed and supported by the Government, for the exclusive 
purpose of qualifying schoolmasters for their vocation. So 
important is it there regarded, that the masters of the pri- 
mary Schools should be thoroughly qualified, that they are 
required to remain three years in these preparatory Schools, 
afiier they have learned Reading, Writing, and the rudi- 
ments of Arithmetic, and are even then not eligible to a 
mastership in the primary Schools, until they have under- 
gone a thorough exalmination, and obtained a certificate of 
qualification from a competent board of examiners. It is 
inoittfjring to reflect, that not one in twenty of those instruc- 
tors, who haive charge of our primary Schools, and are thus 
invested with the sacred office of forming the minds of pur 
children, could stand the ^scrutiny through which every 
schoolmaster in. Prussia must pass, before he is permitted 
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to perform the veiy lowest functioi|8 of elementary instruc- 
tion. A radical reform in this department of popular in- 
struction is imperiously demanded by every consideration of 
Patriotism, and although this salutary work must principally 
epend upon the exertions of individuals and local associa- 
tions, the Legislature might give aid and direction to the 
popular efforts, by uniting the poor Schools with the com- 
mon primary Schools of the country, and increasing to a 
small extent the appropriation for the education of the poof. 
It seems to be generally admitted, that this charitable fund 
has been productive of very little public benefit, and has in 
fact been perverted; in many instances, into a provision for 
the support of indigent gud incompetent schoolmasters. If 
all the judicial districts were divided iiito School districts of 
suitable dimensions, for primary schools, each of these se- 
lecting an intelligent School Committee to superintend the 
business of primary education within its limits, the Com- 
missioners of the Poor Schools might be directed to apply a 
certgin portion of the fund entrusted to their management, 
to the support of these Schools, in such va way; and upon 
such conditions as would increase the compensation, and at 
the same time insure the competency of the schoolinasters* 
These suggestions are thrown out, rather a& indicating what 
ought to be donfe, and to draw your ' attention to the subject 
of elementary instruction, than with the view of pointing out 
the specific plan by which.it may be promoted. I am fully 
a^Yare, than any reform in the systein of primary Schools to 
be extensively beneficial, must originate with the people, 
and be carried into execution by them in their respective vi- 
cinities. There is no field of exertion, public or private, in 
which the duties of the parent and the patriot can be so use- 
fully a^d honorably bjen^ed, as in the improvement, super- 
intendence and inspection of the primary Schools ; and it is 
to. be hoped that every enlightened citizen wiU "regard him- 
self as a trustee of these elimentary seminaries, and a guar- 
dian of the children who are educated in them. I am tho- 
roughly convinced, that the compensation of the teachers in 
these institutions should be increased, knd theirstanding in 
society elevated in the public estimation to insure the neces- 
sary -qualifications. No class of the community is calculated 
to exercise a more decisive influence upon the moral and 
intellectual character of the State, than the instructors, gen- 
erally, of the rising generation, and nothing can he more 
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•pernicious than the'^false economy which would depress 
their compensation, and that fake opinion which would de- 
grade their standing below the appropriate standard, indi- 
cated by their importance." 

November 28, 1836. 

Extract from the Message of his Excellency Geo. M'Duffib, 
of so much as relates to the Free Schools. 

"For the accoinpHshment of these patriotic ends, too 
mvich attention cannot be bestowed on the subject of edu- 
cation in all its stages, arid in all its branches. And I beg 
leave most respectmlly, to refer you to the views contained 
in my last annual message, in relation to the Schools of ele- 
mentary instruction. It is in these humble seminaries that 
the rising generation receive those early impressions, which 
exercise a permanent and decided influence upon their con- 
duct and character, in future Ufe. They are emphatically 
the nurseries of freemen, and the wisdom of the State can 
in no way so effectually provide for the perpetuation of our 
free institutions, as by measures calculated to elevate their 
character, by. securing competent instructors and furnishing 
for their use, such elementary school-books, as will imbue 
the minds of our youth with sound and practical views, re- 
ligious, moral and political.. * * * In my opiniqn, our sys- 
tems of School instruction, should be made to assume a more 
practical character, having a more direct reference to the 
business and the duties of active Hfe." 

NoyEMBBR28, 1837'. 

Extract from the Message of h(is Excellency Pieiice M. 
.Butler, of so much as relates to the Free Schools. 

" The best security for public liberty, and the enduring 

Erosperity of the State, is to be found in the virtue and intel- 
gence of the people ; and they cannot be so well encour- 
aged and promoted as by a judicious and well regulated 
system of. education. Ther arrangements for carrying into 
effect our Free School System, have not, I fear, fully an- 
swered the benevolent ends contemplated. Commissioners 
are either too indifferent,' or too ineflScient in attending to 
their trusts ; trusts that should be regarded of the highest 
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importance and honor. This subject demands the attention 
of the Legislature. Connected with the subject, I would 
remark, that there are a great many charity funds in this 
State, intended by their donors for the education of the poor. 
Some of them I am informed are employed, and some are 
not. If it should be made the special duty of some officer 
to attend to and make a public report upon their amount 
and condition, justice and a liberal charity might be served 
and promoted. ♦'#'*#♦ 

" This suggests another topic. I think our whole district 
polity is defective, so far as^ it regards the roads, public 
buildings, and the Free School System. Commif^sioners are 
appointed to attend to these matters, but in many respects 
. they are entirely irresponsible. To whom do the Commis- 
sioners of roads, of public buildings, or the poor make any 
' . reports? Some security against abuse migntbe found in 
the fact, that they should be required to make a public re- 
port. There should be some public supervision of their 
proceedings. Whilst these functionaries may, be honest, 
they may, nevertheless, be grossly negligent without the 
public knowing it. It seems that some general' system 
might be adopted with advantage. One set of functionaries 
could exercise in each judicial district, aU the powers vest- 
ed in the different Commissioners. . In order to dignify their 
office, it should be made their imperative duty to meet once 
in every three months (if practicable,) at their respective 
Court-houses, and for their compensation they fehould be al- 
lowed the pay of a member of the Legislature for every day 
that they are actually engaged. They should not sit longer 
than a limited time, and be paid, from a district treasury." 

November 27, 1838. 

Extract from the Message of his Excellency Pierce M. 
BuTLEft, of so much as relates to the Free School System. 

' s 

" The Free School System as at present conducted, does 
not appear to fulfil the benevolent purposes intended to be 
effected by its establishment. I would recommend the ap- 
pointment of a Board of Commissioners, to inquire into this 
subject and report to the next Legislature.'! 
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November 26, 1839. 

Extract from the Message of his Excellency Patrick Noble, 
of so much a^' relates to the Free School System, 

"But while the development of the physical resources of 
our country should claim so large a share of your serious at- 
tention, popular education ought to hold the first place in 
your estimation. It is knowledge, intellectual^ moral and 
religious, that constitutes the man. Without its possession, 
wealth would be a curse instead of a blessing. Besides, 
the stability and permanence of bur republican institutions, 
have, their only guarrantee in an intelligent, moral and re- 
ligious population. Hence this important subject has com- 
manded the warmest regard of those who have preceded us. 
The estabhshment of the College, and the adoption of the 
Free School System, are enduring monuments to the mem- 
ory of thosei by wh6s6 sagacious efforts they were brought 
into existence. The forrner, from small beginnings has risen 
to a proud eminence among the literary institutions of out- 
great confederacy, and is annually sending forth a band of 
well-educated youths, the future glory and ornament of their 
country — ^the latter based upon the soundest principles of a 
free government, has not yet yielded all those benefits which 
its intrinsic excellence so justly deserved. At your last ses- 
sion. Commissioners were appointed in every election disr 
trict of the State, to examine and revise* the Free School 
System, and to report to the Executive such. amendments or 
alterations, as they might deem useful. Many of these Com- 
missioners, with a very commendable zeal and ability, have 
discharged the important duty assigned to them, while 
others have failed to make reports. In obedience to your 
resolution, I have placed the reports which have been 
made, in the hands of a commission of two gentlemen, 
Professors ElUott and Thornwell, to be examined by them, 
and a System to be devised and submitted to you at the 
present session. Their report, aS soon as prepared, shall 
be transmitted to you with the reports of the District Com- 
missioners." (The report of this Commission recommends 
the appointment of a Superintendent, see pamphlet of 
School Reports, 1840.) 
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November 24, 1840. 

Extract from the Message of his Excellency B. K. HENAGAiCy 
of so much as relates to the Free Schools. 

" Our Free School System has lately attracted special 
a,ttention. I trust, that from the many reports of the Com- 
jnissioners to pur late Governor, you will be able to derive 
important aid in the patriotic" and benevolent effort to place 
it upon a more useful and correct foundation. Without pre- 
suming to give you even the outlines of a System^ I would 
respectfully submit a few remarks on the subject. The pay 
of the teachers is altogether too moderate. The very small 
compensation may be said, without niuch of a figure, to 
poison the whole system. If we value professions by their 
usefulness, none can be more important than. that of the 
teacher. His duties are most irksome and laborious, and 
no occupation in life calls for a rarer combination of talent 
and character. The foundation of a complete education can 
be surely laid only in our elementary Schools. Thq iftpor- 
tance of a thorough English education, is to a great extent, 
overlooked in our modern Systems, and our youth are hur- 
ried into the study of the ancient classics, without even a 
decent knowledge of their own tongue. It is a humiliating 
fact, that many, fresh from the walls of a College, cannot 
write a page without betraying their ignorance of the struc- 
ture of our language. This is no imputation upon the Pro- 
fessors, as young men are not sent there to learn the rudi- 
ments of English, but are presumed to know them before 
their admission. It is not my design to depreciate the dead 
languages, or a knowledge of their literature ; but that edu- 
cation is imperfect indeed, which looks too exclusively to 
such an attainment. A critical knowledge of our own lan- 
guage, with its literature, should be the primary object of 
attention and under no circumsttoces should this be neglec- 
ted. There can be no occasion for this neglect, as the tho- 
rough knowledge of one language only facilitates the acqui- 
sition of another. It is no easy matter now to acquire a 
good English education in South-Carolina. He who would 
offer to teach English alone, could not calculate upon mak- 
ing his bread. Our modem notions require sometning else, 
and hence eveiy head of a petty country school, advertises 
to give instruction in Latin, Greek, Italian, French, and 
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those higher English branches, which can be properly taught 
only in a College. To know what Homer and Horace wrote 
and to be able to read the Grecian and Roman anthologies, 
is regarded of more importance thati the knowledge of our 
own times and country. The Legislature can do something 
to reform this state of things, by elevating the character of 
our Free Schools, and requiring t^iat applicants for admis- 
sion into the College, should be examined in certain English 
departments, with which now they are only presumed to be 
familiar. 

There is a more important relation, however, between the , 
teacher and pupil, than the merely ihtellectual. It is the 
moral relation. How vastly important that the teacher 
should possess the requisite moral qualifications ; that he 
should be able to give that kind of instruction which alone 
can qualify us for theliigher duties of life, and prepare us 
for eternity. The education of the mind and heart must go 
together, or better, far better would it be for our children to 
continue in the depths of native ignorance. 1 would not 
convert our Free Schpols into Theological Seminaries, but 
it becomes the Legislature to guard, in every proper man- 
ner, the morals of the children, and protect tnem against 
those sinister influences which make them any thing but 
good and useful citizens. In the words of a distinguished 
modem writer, ** Education consists in learning what makes 
a man useful, respectable and happy." It is all important 
to elevate the character of the teachers of our Free Schools. 
The relation between teacher and pupil is of a most res- 
ponsible nature, and. involves all that importance which" 
belongs to authority on the one side and submission on the 
other. In addition to literary qualifications, no one, if pos- 
sible, should control the educatiofe of the youth of our State 
who is deficient in moral chaiacter. Who, I would ask, 
are the teachers of our Free Schools? Are they men to 
whom the Legislature can commit, with confidence, the 
great business of education? What is the amount of their 
literary qualifications, and what the tone of their morality? 
It is not my design to indulge in unnecessary remarks upon 
this subject, but truth requires me to say, that as a cteudB 
they are grossly incompetent to discharge their high aiid 
sacred functions. So lar as my observation extendi, with 
but few exceptions, they are very ignorant, and possess a 
very easy morality. With the poot pay allowed them, We 
cannot reasonably calculated upon a better state *of things. 

6 ' 
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The men who take charge of our, public Schools, and ac- 
cept so n^iserable a pittance as the reward of their labors, 
are they who cannot get employment on any other terms. 
Necessity forces them tomake the offer of their services, and 
xieceesity forces the Commissioners to accept them. It is 
.now in South-Carolina a reproach to be a teacher of a Free 
School, as it is regarded prima facie evidence of a want of 
quahfication. Men will not embark in the business of edu- 
cation from mere motives of patriotism. You cannot com- 
mand superior talent and attainment, without adequate com- 
pensation. The lawyer, the physician, and the artesan, 
bestow not their labors gratuitously ; and upon what princi- 
ple of reason or justice can it be expected, that he who has 
qualified himself, by years of severe toil for the most usefiil 
of all professions, shall labor at a rate which will not supply 
the wants of nature?^ Notwithstanding the annual appro- 
priation of thirty-seven thousand dollars, it is yet true that 
public education does not receive fi'om us the consideration 
to which it is entitled. Permit me to say, that it should be 
the prominent subject of your deliberations, until something 
is accomplished worthy of South-Carolinsu The fund which 
is set apart for this purpose, does not answer the end for 
which it is intended. In many districts, it is drawn, and 
not legitimately appropriated, and in many instances made 
the object of improper speculation. 1 trust that you will go 
on with the work, which the last Legislature began, and not 
be deterred by the difficulties which attend it. In this mat? 
ter we must not count the cost ; it is a fair occasion for expe- 
riment. If we are not prepared to substitute an entire new 
system, there is no reason why we should pertinaciously 
reject all modification. It has been recommended to you, 
to create an officer with a competent salary, to be called the 
Superintendent of Public Schools. This officer might be 
elected for one year, and you will at least have the benefit 
iOf his labors for that period. Let him make the tour of the 
State, examine minutely the condition of the Schools in the 
several districts, and report fully to the Legislature on all 
matters relating to the subject, with such suggestions as he 
may deem proper* An amount of information will be thus 
obtained which cannot be procured in any other way, and 
which will be of great service in any future effort to mature 
a system. With a competent officer, some good would sure- 
ly oe done, and upon such a subject sound policy justifies 
txie inconsiderable expenditure." 
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